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THE COMING CONGRESS OF TECHNOLOGY 


It will mark the 50th Anniversary of the granting of the Charter to the Institute— 
Anniversary Smoker and Banquet to be given 


The Congress of Technology which will 
be held at the Institute, Monday and 
Tuesday, April 10th and 11th, will be 
the most important event in the history 
of the Institute since its foundation 
because it will surely mark the beginning 
of a new era of prosperity and of achieve- 
ment. The event will partake of pro- 
fessional, social and public features and 
the notable papers to be presented will 
constitute a unique record of the prac- 
tical achievements of science in modern 
life. The meetings of the Congress will 
be open to the public and arrangements 
are being made to care for the large 
numbers that will be in attendance from 
New England as well as from the entire 
country. 

The occasion marks the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the granting of the Institute’s 
charter.. During these fifty years, the 
world has seen the fruition of President 
Rogers’ plans, for the “advancement, 
development, and practical application 
of science in connection with arts, 
agriculture, manufacture and commerce,” 
which the Institute was organized to 
promote. 

The social features of the anniversary 


have been delegated to an alumni com- 
mittee which has arranged for an anni- 
versary smoker in Symphony Hall on 
April 10th. This will probably’ be the 
largest affair of the kind ever held in New 
England. The Waltham Watch Company 
Band of thirty pieces will furnish music 
and specialties of an unusual character 
will be presented at intervals during the 
evening. The moving pictures of the 
Technology Reunion of 1909 will be 
thrown on the screen and a special com- 
mittee is at work on lantern slides of 
amusing episodes during the history of 
the Institute taken largely from Tech- 
niques. 

Application for tickets will be made in 
the usual way on blanks to be sent out 
within a few days. With the regular 
ticket application there will be a blank 
for ladies’ tickets to the balcony. 

The Association of Class Secretaries 
is actively engaged in arranging for class 
suppers of all the classes on Monday, 
April 10th. Most of the classes will, no 
doubt, be glad to have their regular meet- 
ing at that time. Others who prefer to 
have a class meeting at a time when the 
whole evening can be devoted to it, will 
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meet informally or arrange to dine in 4 
public dining room of some hotel and go 
to Symphony Hall later. The hall will 
be open at 7.30 and the fun will begin 
about 8. It is expected that 1,000 Tech 
men will be on the floor. 

On Tuesday evening, April llth, an 
anniversary subscription banquet will 
be given at Symphony Hall to which 
alumni and prominent citizens of New 
England are invited. The banquet will 
be arranged on a magnificent scale and 
will be somewhat similar to the reunion 
banquet, of 1909. The speakers will be 
men of national reputation more or less 
directly connected with the development 
of industry. Invitations to this banquet 
will be sent out within a short time with 
application blanks. It is believed that 
some very interesting announcements 
will be made during this banquet. 

The first session of the Congress of 
Technology will be held in Huntington 
Hall, Monday, April 10th, at two o'clock. 
President Maclaurin will open the exer- 
cises with an address and he will be fol- 
lowed by prominent speakers who have 
been invited to prepare papers for the 
Congress. April 11th will be the second 
day of the Congress and will be continued 
in Huntington Hall. The papers them- 
selves will mark the advance skirmish 
line in science and technology and will 
reflect rather than recount the victory 
of technical education which was con- 
ceived by William B. Rogers. 

Half a century ago there were many 
forces at work to impress on far-seeing 
men the necessity of radical changes in 
education in order that the country 
might profit as it should by the discov- 
eries of science and by the application of 
its method and spirit to the great prac- 
tical problems of the day. Following the 
plan laid down for it the Institute has 
trained a great number of men who are 
now in the very front rank of science, men 
who have extended far the boundaries of 
knowledge and thereby gained a world- 
wide fame. In addition to this its former 
students are to be found in positions of 
power and responsibility in every state 
of the Union, engaged in the work of 
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developing mines, opening up the country 
by means of railroads, applying scientific 
methods to the great problems of trans- 
portation, power production and dis- 
tribution, advancing chemical industries, 
conserving the public health, and con- 
tributing in countless other ways to the 
increase of the nation’s wealth. 

This practical application of science 
to the affairs of life will be surveyed and 
described, as also the conditions and 
problems of groups of allied industries, 
in a large number of papers by alumni 
and members of the faculty of the Insti- 
tute. The record of the proceedings of 
the Congress, will furnish an epitome of 
what has been done by the application 
of technical science to the world’s busi- 
ness. 

The papers to be presented at the Con- 
gress of Technology are as follows: 

Landscape Architecture,—Stephen 
Child, ’88, Landscape Architect and Con- 
sulting Engineer, Boston. 

Some Phases of Modern Architectural 
Practice,—Walter H. Kilham, ’89, of 
Kilham & Hopkins, Architects, Boston. 

The Engineer and Architect Unite,— 
Luzerne S. Cowles, ’97,—Asst. Designing 
Engineer, Boston Elevated Railway Co., 
Boston. 

The Improvements in Efficiency of 
Electric Lighting Properties and What 
the Public Gains Through These Improve- 
ments,—William H. Blood, Jr., ’88, En- 
gineer with Stone & Webster, Boston. 

Instruction in Finance, Accounting and 
Business Administration in Schools of 
Technology,—Harvey S. Chase, 83, of 
Harvey S. Chase & Company, Certified 
Public Accountants, Boston. 

Commercial Development, — Charles 
Hayden, ’90, of Hayden, Stone & Com- 
pany, Bankers, Boston. 

The New Profession of Economic Engi- 
neering,—Roger W. Babson, ’98, “‘Bab- 
son’s Reports,”’ Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

Prevention and Control of Fires 
Through Scientific Methods,—Edward 
V. French, ’89, Vice-President and Engi- 
neer, Arkwright Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Boston. 

Reclamation of the Arid West,—Fred- 
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erick H. Newell, °85, Director of the 
Reclamation Service, Washington, D. C. 

Research as a Financial Asset,—Willis 
R. Whitney, ’90, Director of the Research 
Laboratory of the General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y. 

The Spirit of Alchemy in Modern In- 
dustry,—Professor William H. Walker, 
Director of the Research Laboratory of 
Applied Chemistry, M. I. T. 

The Responsibility of Manufacturers 
for the Training of Skilled Mechanics and 
Shop-Foremen,—Prof. Arthur L. Wil- 
liston, °89, Director, Wentworth Insti- 
tute, Boston. 

Training of Industrial Foremen,—Prof. 
Charles F. Park, ’92, Director, Lowell 
School for Industrial Foremen, M. 
ie 

The Technics of Iron and Steel,—Theo- 
dore W. Robinson, °84, Vice-President 
Illinois Steel Co., Chicago, III. 

The Industrial Need for the Excep- 
tional Man,—Odin B. Roberts, ’88, Law- 
yer, Boston. 

Education—Its Function in Training 
for the Textile Industry,—Charles H. 
Eames, ’97, Director, Lowell Textile 
School, Lowell, Mass. 

Development of Mining Schools,— 
Prof. Robert H. Richards, ’68, in charge 
of the Department of Mining Engineer- 
ing, M. I. T. 

Technical Education and the Con- 
tracting Engineer,—Sumner B. Ely, ’92, 
Vice-President, Chester B. Albree Iron 
Works Company, Allegheny, Pa. 

The Technical School Graduate; His 
Strength and His Weakness,—Prof. H. P. 
Talbot, ’85, in charge of the Department 
4 Chemistry and Chemical Engineering, 
M. I. T. 

The General Educational Value of the 
Study of Applied Science,—Alan A. 
Claflin, ’94, President, Avery Chemical 
Company, Boston. 

The Influence of the Institute Upon 
the Development of Modern Education, 
James P. Munroe, ’82, Executive Direc- 
tor Boston 1915, Boston. 

The Elevation of Applied Science to an 
Equal Rank with the so-called Learned 
Professions,—Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, 








°73, Instructor in Sanitary Chemistry, 
M. I. T. 

Factory Sanitation and Efficiency,— 
Prof. C.-E. A. Winslow, °98, Associate 
Professor of Biology of the College of the 
City of New York, and Curator of Public 
Health in the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York City. 

The Pollution of Streams by Manufac- 
turing Wastes,—William S. Johnson, ’89, 
Sanitary and Hydraulic Engineer, Boston. 

Sewage Disposal with Respect to 
Offensive Odors,—George W. Fuller, ’90, 
of Hering & Fuller, Hydraulic and Sani- 
tary Engineers, New York City. 

Present Status of Water Purification 
in the United States and the part that 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology Has Played,—George C. Whipple, 
°89, of Hazen & Whipple, Consulting 
Engineers, New York City. 

Profitable and Fruitless Lines of En- 
deavor in Public Health Work,—Prof. 
Edwin O. Jordan, ’88, Professor of Bac- 
teriology, University of Chicago, Ill. 

The Technical School Man in Public 
Health Work,—Harry W.Clark, ’88, Chief 
Chemist, Massachusetts State Board of 
Health, Boston. ‘ 

The Life Saving Corps of the Technical 
School,—Prof. Severance Burrage, ’92, 
Professor of Sanitary Science, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 

Reliability of Materials, Walter C. Fish, 
87, Manager General Electric Works, 
Lynn, Mass. 

The Chemist in the Service of the Rail- 
road,—H. E. Smith, ’87, Chemist and 
Engineer of Tests, Lake Shore and Mich- 
igan Southern Railway, Collinwood, Ohio. 

Scientific Industrial Operation,—Tracy 
Lyon, ’85, Assistant to First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Natural Increase in the Ratio of 
Burden to Labor in Modern Manufac- 
turing Processes——James B. Stanwood, 
75, Engineer and Vice-President, Hous- 
ton, Stanwood & Gamble Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Scientific Management, David Van 
Alstyne, ’86, Vice-President, Allis-Chal- 
mers Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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An Object Lesson in Efficiency,—Wil- 
fred Lewis, ’75, President, The Tabor 
Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

The Scientific Thought as Applied to 
Railroad Problems,—Benjamin S. Hinck- 
ley, 99, Engineer of Tests, N. Y., N. H. 
& H. R. R., New Haven, Conn. 

The Field of Scientific Management in 
Railroad Work,—Samuel M. Felton, *73, 
President, Chicago Great Western R. R., 
Chicago. 

The Development of Economical Ore 
Dressing Systems,—Frank E. Shepard, 
’°87, President, Denver Engineering 
Works, Denver, Colorado. 

Metallography and Its Industrial Im- 
portance,—Prof. Albert Sauveur, °89, 
Professor of Metallurgy and Metallo- 
graphy, Harvard College, Cambridge. 

The Conservation of our Metal Re- 
sources,—Albert E. Greene, ’07, Electro- 
Metallurgist with the American Electric 
Smelting and Engineering Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

An Electric Furnace for Zine Smelting, 
—Francis A. J. FitzGerald, 95, Con- 
sulting Engineer, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Some Causes of Failures in Metals, 

Prof. Henry Fay, Professor of Chemistry, 
M. I. T. 
&-Analysis of Some Losses of Efficiency 
ina Large Producer-Gas Engine Plant, 
John G. Callan, ’96, Engineer with A. D. 
Little, Inc., Boston. 

Coal Combustion Recorders,—Prof. 
A. H. Gill, ’84, Professor of Technical 
Analysis, M. I. T. 

Thirty Years’ Work in Boiler Testing, 
—George H. Barrus, ’74, Expert and 
Engineer, Boston. 

Mechanical Handling of Materials, 
Richard Devens, ’88, Manager, Eastern 
Office of the Brown Hoisting Machinery 
Company, New York, N. Y. 

The General Solution for Alternating 
Current Networks,—George A. Campbell, 
"91, Engineer, American Tel. & Tel. Com- 
pany, New York City. 

Mail Handling Machinery at the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Terminal and United 
States Post Office at New York City,— 
Julian E. Woodwell, 96, of L. B. Marks 
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& J. E. Woodwell, Consulting Engineers, 
New York City. 

The Development of a System of Un- 
derground Pneumatic Tubes for the 
Transportation of United States Mail,— 
B. C. Batcheller, ’86, Chief Engineer, 
American Pneumatic Service Company, 
New York, N. Y. 

The Control of Thermal Operations 
and The Bureau of Standards,—George 
Kk. Burgess, °96, Associate Physicist, 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D.C. 

Improvements in Cotton Bleaching,— 
Walter S. Williams, ’95, Textile Expert, 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., Boston, Mass. 

Power Plant Betterment,—H. H. Hunt, 
°89, Stone & Webster Management Asso- 
ciation, Boston, Mass. 

The Debt of the Manufacturer to the 
Chemist,—Hervey J. Skinner, ’99, Vice- 
President, Arthur D. Little, Inc., Boston, 
Mass. 


The Record of Technology 


In an article published in the Popular 
Science Monthly a few years ago, Professor 
George F. Swain summarized the claims 
of the Institute to recognition as a leader 
in the development of technical educa- 
tion as follows: 

“It was the first school in the world 
to institute laboratory instruction in 
physics and chemistry to students in 
large classes as a part of the regular 
course of each candidate for a degree; 
the first to equip a mining and metallur- 
gical laboratory for the instruction of 
students by actual treatment of ores in 
large quantities; the first to establish a 
laboratory for teaching the nature and 
uses of steam, and a laboratory for test- 
ing the strength of materials of construc- 
tion in commercial sizes; and the first 
in America to establish a department of 
architecture. Later still, it was the first 
school in America to establish distinct 
and specialized courses of study in elec- 
trical engineering, in sanitary engineering, 
in chemical engineering and in naval 
architecture.” 
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WORKING FOR A STATE GRANT 


Committee of Education and Senate Ways and Means favorable—Hearing before 
Joint Committee of Ways and Means 


The Institute’s bill for $100,000 a year 
was passed on favorably by the joint 
Committee on Education of the Legis- 
lature and was given a hearing before 
the joint Committee on Ways and 
Means, on February 28. The Senate 
Committee reported February 29 that 
the bill ought to pass and it will come up 
in the Senate for vote probably before 
the Review is issued. It will then go to 
the House and be referred to the Ways 
and Means Committee. After this com- 
mittee has reported, ‘it will be finally 
voted on. 
® The hearing before the joint Ways and 
Means Committee of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature took place February 
28th. Those who appeared for the bill 
were Edwin S. Webster, ’88, of Stone 
& Webster Corporation; President R. C. 
Maclaurin; Colonel T. L. Livermore of 
the Corporation; Francis R. Hart, ’°88, 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
Old Colony Trust Company, and former 
treasurer of the Institute; Harvey 5S. 
Chase, ’83, of Harvey S. Chase & Com- 
pany; B. Preston Clark of the Plymouth 
Cordage Company; J. Franklin McElwain 
president of the W. H. McElwain Com- 
pany; Everett Morss, ’85, president 
of the Simplex Electrical Company, and 
Edgar N. Wrightington, vice-president 
of the Consolidated Gas Company. No 
one appeared in opposition. 

James W. Rollins, ’78, chairman of the 
Committee on State Aid, conducted the 
case for the Institute. 

Mr. Webster stated that ever since 
Stone & Webster started in business 
twenty years ago, they have been tak- 
ing a number of graduates from the 
Institute each year, some years as many 
as twenty-five or thirty, and in his opin- 
ion, this has been one of the greatest 
sources of strength in the development 
of the business, not only along scientific 
lines, but along practical lines as well. 


Dr. Maclaurin gave a brief résumé of 
the arguments made at the hearing before 
the Committee on Education and in 
response to questions from the committee 
made a statement in regard to the finan- 
cial condition of the Institute and out- 
lined the plans for future development. 
He pointed out that the great industrial 
advance in Germany during the last 
twenty-five years from a poor country 
to a rich one has been accomplished 
largely through technical research and 
showed that there was no reason why 
this community should not attack the 
business problem just the same as Ger- 
many has. He spoke especially of the 
laboratory of applied chemistry and the 
practical work it is accomplishing for 
the community as well as for the country 
at large. In one case a concern was 
throwing away a_ by-product which 
through the advice of the laboratory 
was utilized and a saving of $80,000 a 
year was made. 

In regard to a query about the McKay 
will, Dr. Maclaurin made the following 
statement: It is not uncommonly sup- 
posed that the plan which was suggested 
some years ago by the terms of which the 
Institute was expected to derive some 
benefit from the McKay will was rejected 
by the Institute of Technology, and its 
trustees are blamed in certain quarters 
for having turned down what some people 
consider a good proposition. 

Now, as a matter of fact, the Institute 
of Technology did not reject the plan 
at all. The only body that had any 
power to enter into such an agreement 
was the Corporation of the Institute, and 
on the only occasion when it expressed 
any opinion on this plan it approved it. 
In spite of this the plan fell through, 
because a judgment of the Supreme Court 
made it impracticable for the Institute 
to fulfill the conditions of the agreement. 
The case that the court decided (Wilson 
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v. Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
188 Mass., page 565) had reference to 
the restrictions on our Boylston Street 
property and the decision made it impos- 
sible to carry through the plan of codp- 
eration with Harvard that would other- 


wise have been possible. I may add that 
even if the scheme had not miscarried, 
the Institute would not have been free 
from financial difficulties today. The 
benefit to be derived was mainly prospec- 
tive, and the Institute’s share of the 
present income from the McKay bequest 
would have been small. That is a matter 
that has beeen greatly misrepresented 
in current discussion of this question.” 

The President was followed by Colonel 
Livermore who made a condensed state- 
ment of the Institute’s case as follows: 
At the present time the Institute has to 
depend largely for making up the deficit 
incurred in its current expenses on con- 
tributions from the community, from 
alumni and others. It has become appar- 
ent that the Institute in order to provide 
for the increasing number of students that 
are pressing upon it, and to provide en- 
larged and adequate facilities, must move 
to a new site. It is going to take all of 
its resources, and all that it can get con- 
tributed by its friends, to pay the ex- 
penses of moving and establishing a new 
plant. 

It is hopeless to expect that the com- 
munity during the ten years in which this 
new establishment is being built will 
contribute both the deficiency in current 
expense and the amount which must be 
raised to build the new plant. For that 
reason the Institute now asks the State 
for this contribution of a hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year for its current expenses, 
and for that reason only, so that its 
requests to its friends and the community 
and the alumni shall be addressed entirely 
to its wants for establishing the new 
plant. 

If the bill does not explicitly confine 
the expenditure of this $100,000 a year 
to current expenses there is not the slight- 
est objection to having any phraseology 
incorporated within the bill which will 
make it clear. 

Now, the property of the Institute 
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may be divided largely into two lots, 
There is the Boylston Street property on 
which it has two buildings opposite the 
Brunswick Hotel, and there is the prop- 
erty on Clarendon Street where its group 
of engineering buildings is situated; and 
outside of that it has some property on 
Garrison Street, and some exercising 
grounds in Brookline. 

The Legislature has released to the 
Institute of Technology all its right in 
the land on Boylston Street, but the 
court has intervened and says that the 
abutters have rights which must be re- 
spected, and as long as they insist upon 
those rights it is impossible to sell the 
Boylston Street property for ‘its value, 
or anywhere near its value. This, I 
understand, cannot be remedied by an 
act of the Legislature; the Legislature has 
given all it has a right to give in the most 
liberal manner; but the court says the 
abutters have rights which the Legis- 
lature cannot take away. 

Tue Cuarrman.—Do I understand 
you to say that by a further act of the 
Legislature that situation could not be 
remedied? 

CoLonEL LivERMoRE.—I understand 
it cannot be; I understand the effect of 
the decision of the court is that the Legis- 
lature cannot take away the rights of the 
abutters. 

Tue CHarrMAN.—That is, under the 
police power of the Legislature am I to 
understand that the Legislature could 
not take away those privileges from the 
abutters—if it was for the best interest 
of the state? 

CoLoNEL LiverMoRE.—I should be 
very reluctant to oppose my judgment 
to that of the chairman of the committee, 
or the committee on that point, but I 
understand that the Supreme Court has 
intimated that that is its opinion. 

Tue CuHarrMAn.—That is their opinion 
of the present act; do you understand the 
Supreme Court to make a forecast of the 
future? 

CoLonEL LiverMorE.—I understand 
that is a correct inference from what they 
have decided, but I may be wrong. I 
wish to say further, that we should be 
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extremely glad to entertain the view 
which the chairman intimates may be the 
correct one, that the Legislature could 
enable us to sell that land regardless of 
the abutters, but our counsel whom we 
have employed in the matter, and who are 
learned in the law, have not been able 
to come to that conclusion. And as for 
myself, with a certain reminiscence of 
legal learning which I once had, I have 
not been able to come to that conclu- 
sion. 

Tue CuarrMan.—The Legislature does 
some very queer things. 

CoLoneEL LiverRMORE.—It does. 

Tue CuarrMan.—And if some of our 
laws are not better obeyed than others 
I know of, I don’t think it makes so much 
difference what the State thinks about it. 

CoLonEL LiverMorE.—I sympathize 
with you; but for the moment assuming 
that what I suppose to be the legal 
situation is the true situation, this is the 
fact—that the Institute of Technology 
cannot now sell the Boylston Street 
property for its adequate value and devote 
the proceeds to the new site. At any 
rate, the Executive Committee of the 
Institute, of which I am a member, has 
acted upon that hypothesis and has 
assumed that the property cannot be 
sold for an adequate value and that 
until the abutters themselves release that 
right, the Institute must make whatever 
use they can make of the Boylston 
Street property. 

We are not without hopes that in the 
course of time, as business advances to 
the westward, and invades Newbury 
Street, that it will become apparent to 
the abutters that it is for their pecuniary 
interests to have those restrictions re- 
leased, but at what time that will happen 
no one can predict. 

Tue CHairMan.—If those restrictions 
were not there what do you believe that 
property would be worth? 

CoLoNnEL LiverMoRE.—Well, I have 
not made any estimate, but I assume that 
what Dr. Maclaurin said may be relied 
upon as the probable value,—$2,000,000. 
But assuming that we cannot sell that 
land today for its true value, the plans 
of the committee have been to continue 


to occupy the buildings on Boylston 
Street for one department of the Insti- 
tute while moving other departments to 
the new site, and probably continue to 
occupy those buildings on Boylston 
Street until the legal situation shall be 
changed. The other land on Clarendon 
Street, and the buildings, I have reason to 
believe can be sold for three-quarters of 
a million dollars, and it results that to 
move to the new site the Institute must 
raise from its friends a million dollars or 
a million and a half in addition to what 
has already been offered for the site. 
Now, it is because we must raise that 
sum to move that we cannot hope to get 
the additional sum from our friends to 
make up the deficit, that we are asking 
the Legislature that the State may con- 
tribute a hundred thousand dollars a 
year during ten years. I want to add 
one word as to my views upon the policy 
which should govern the State in matters 
like this. I should not wish to sub- 
scribe to the view that the State ought to 
embark on a policy of giving aid to all 
institutions of higher learning in the state; 
I don’t think it would be a good fiscal 
policy, and do not think it would be 
wholesome, and I do not think it would 
be for the benefit of the institutions 
themselves. I think that the so-called 
institutions of liberal learning can, in the 
future as they have in the past, depend 
upon private contributions. Their edu- 
cation is more in the nature of a luxury 
than is technical education that is offered 
at the Institute of Technology, and some 
other institutions in the state, and people 
are ready to contribute for their luxuries 
and are not ready to contribute for the 
economical welfare of the State; and it 
seems to me if I were upon this com- 
mittee, with my present lights, I should 
wish to consider whether this subsidy 
was one which contributed to the eco- 
nomic benefit of the State. And because 


to my mind it is most essential for the 
economic welfare of the State to support 
the Institute of Technology, I am willing 
to appear here and advocate as a citizen 
the grant of this $100,000 a year. 

This State has very little out of which 
to make money; its agricultural products 


are one fifteenth of the value of the 
manufactured products. It has ice, it 
has granite, and I don’t know of anything 
else that it produces except men, and the 
best crop it can cultivate for its future is 
men—men to bring a revenue to the Com- 
monwealth. 

Mr. Hart, who followed Colonel Liver- 
more, said that he thought it would be a 
surprise to the community in general 
if they could know the sacrifices made by 
Massachusetts boys who go to the Insti- 
tute for an education and the enormous 
advantages which they derive from their 
training there. He thought that there 
were more Massachusetts boys who were 
obliged to make sacrifices than those 
from other states for the reason that their 
parents lived in the vicinity giving them 
an opportunity which those farther away 
do not have. He spoke of the prospects 
of the Institute for securing aid from 
alumni and the community in general 
and indicated that the people would be 
largely influenced by the action of the 
Legislature upon this matter. If the 
question of running expenses could be 
taken care of, donors would be encouraged 
to give for the construction of buildings 
and for equipment. 

Mr. Chase presented financial sta- 
tistics of the Institute in tabular form to 
the members of the committee and made 
a statement in regard to the deficits dur- 
ing recent years. 

Mr. Clark spoke as follows: “Colonel 
Livermore has said that which I wished 
to say, so much better than I could have 
said it, that I need only say amen to what 
he has said with regard to the economic 
value of the Institute to the State. My 
interest in this matter is not simply in 
the men who graduate from the Institute; 
I wasn’t fortunate enough to be a grad- 
uate myself, but my interest in it lies in 
the effect on the working people of Massa- 
chusetts, and it is my belief that the effect 
of the kind of men that the Institute 
sends today into our manufacturing 
industries, is very great, and the good 
effect of one such a man in a concern 
cannot easily be over-estimated. 

“Our working people like to work with 
men of that character,—men of trained 
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minds, men with the new methods who 
are able to supplement by their technical 
knowledge the practical knowledge which 
our working people have.” 

A Memper.—I would like to ask if 
you have graduates of Tech working in the 
Plymouth Cordage Works? 

Mr. Cxiarx.—Our present treasurer 
and general manager was a graduate of 
the Institute, Mr. Frank Holmes. 

THe CHarrmMaN.—How many others 
have you? 

Mr. CriarK.—I could not state that; 
Mr. Holmes is the most prominent one. 
I am not appearing in an official capacity, 
but as a private citizen who has been 
manufacturing thirty years in the Com- 
monwealth and I can think of many 
graduates of the Institute whose work I 
have followed. 

THe CuHarrMAN.—You appear as a 
private citizen, and you do not think 
this request is excessive. 

Mr. Ciarx.—It is a very large amount 
of money, but on the other hand isn’t 
it true that the saving in any industry 
by men of bright minds very often 
runs in excess of this in a single industry? 
I believe that is the case in very many. 
There is the industry I am connected with; 
I can recall three instances where savings 
of many thousands of dollars have been 
made annually by men with technical 
training. 

Mr. Clark was followed by Mr. McEI- 
wain who said: “The value to New Eng- 
land of an institution that can turn out 
men qualified to cope with and absolutely 
solve the problems of the elimination of 
waste in time and material is of inesti- 
mable value. Such is my opinion of the 
Institute of Technology, and I believe 
that any sum of money that may be 
appropriated will be returned to the com- 
munity by seeing its industries thrive 
and prosper because of their efficiency, 
notwithstanding the barriers as far as 
freight rates and competition with the 
West are concerned. 

“You might ask why we, as shoe man- 
ufacturers, should have in our employ 
twenty Institute men, and I will tell 
you the reason. It is because we have 
absolutely got to have men who have 
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keen, analytical minds, and who are 
truthful observers,—people who do things, 
and not people who talk. Now, that is 
what we really get out of the Institute 
men. 

“TI should like to see the money appro- 
priated because I believe that future 
generations of New England will bless 
you, because the industries of New Eng- 
land or the future success of New Eng- 
land depends largely on its handling 
successfully the large plants that are 
located in this section; and those plants, 
in order to be run successfully, must be 
handled by men imbued with the scien- 
tific spirit. I believe that the Institute 
of Technology can develop men who can 
operate these plants successfully for the 
future, and I believe it is up to the man- 
ufacturer to take these men and develop 
them into positions of responsibility. 
The age of rule-of-thumb is gone and 
science must have its day even more in 
the future—particularly with the shoe 
industry.” 

Tue CuatrMan.—What is the specific 
employment of those twenty men; what 
do they do? 

Mr. McEtwain.—lI think there is 
creeping into business today more than 
ever what is termed today “scientific 
management.” Now, scientific manage- 
ment means largely planning out the 
work beforehand in a very definite form, 
and that requires a very analytical mind, 
and a mind which can grasp details. Now, 
these men that we employ are largely 
engaged in what you might call efficiency 
work and in planning work. We have 
two types of mind in our business,—one 
is this scientific man who is planning, 
who is economizing, who is figuring where 
we can save money in handling help and 
material; and the other type of man who 
is more generally executive. 

Mr. Morss made a brief statement in 
regard to the assistance the alumni had 
given to the Institute as follows: ‘‘ There 
have been two main efforts on the part 
of the alumni as a body for securing 
money for the Institute. First, there 


was a subscription started to provide 
a building as a memorial to President 
Walker, this being in the form of a sub- 


scription payable annually for five years, 
and the amount raised for that was 
approximately $100,000; raised, I will 
say, in small subscriptions, for if I remem- 
ber the largest wasn’t over a thousand 
dollars. And about 1905, a subscrip- 
tion was raised to help pay the running 
expenses of the Institute; that taking the 
form of a subscription as before, annually 
for five years. The result of that sub- 
scription has been that beginning with 
1906 there has been paid into the treasury 
of the Institute for the expense account 
$206,000 during the five years, and in 
approximately a steady amount each 
year. Now, the result of those two sub- 
scriptions is that the men have paid, as 
they say, last year’s coal bill for five 
years. It is rather hard to get men to 
pay last year’s coal bill; they would 
rather pay something else. 

“Instead of asking that, we wish them 
to help furnish money to put the build- 
ings on the new site which we expect to 
have very shortly, and there is absolutely 
no doubt in my mind that they will 
give double for a new building as com- 
pared with what they would give for 
coal bills.” ; 

Mr. Wrightington who was the last 
speaker spoke in high terms of work done 
by Technology men and stated that the 
prosperity of the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany was very dependent on technically 
trained men as were other large institu- 
tions of the community. He said the 
State had a distinct duty to perform in 
granting the assistance which the Insti- 
tute of Technology needs. 


The Alumni Association Needs Your 
Support 


Any former student of the Institute 
making application for associate mem- 
bership to the secretary of the Alumni 
Association, and passed upon favorably 
by the Executive Committee, can become 
an associate member on the payment of 
the regular dues of $2.00 per year, which 
includes subscription to the nine issues of 
Tecuno.Loacy Review. 
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Things are Moving Faster at Tech 


Tech Club of Washington 


The Washington Society of the Insti- 
tute of Technology has issued a directory 
showing that there are 159 members of 
the society in Washington proper and 
99 members in the vicinity, or a total 
of 258 members. The first part of the 
directory contains a historical sketch 
which shows that the society was founded 
in 1899 with a membership of twenty 
men. The society took a leading part 
in the founding of the University Club 
in Washington and when the new club- 
house was built, the first smoker was held 
by Technology alumni. 


Addition to Sanitary Research Staff 


Simeon C. Keith, Jr., °93, chemist and 
industrial biologist, has been appointed 
assistant professor of bacteriology at 
the Institute on the staff of the sanitary 
research laboratory. It is also announced 





that an anonymous donor has just given 
this laboratory $6,000 for carrying on 
its work which, with previous gifts from 
the same friend, makes a total of $50,000 
up to date. 


New Automobile Delivery Truck 


The Institute has just purchased a new 
automobile delivery truck for general 
expressing and “pick-up” work about 
the city. The Bursar found that by in- 
vesting in a truck, a considerable amount 
now paid to local expressmen could be 
saved. The truck is in charge of the , 
chief engineer’s department. 


Death of Frank S. Farrell 


Frank S. Farrell, ’05, died at his home 
in Stoughton, February 25th. Mr. Farrell 
was an expert sugar chemist and was 
employed by the Emerson Research 
Laboratory at the time of his death. 
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DISCUSSING ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 


Council Recommends Changes in Constitution of Alumni Association giving 
Associates all privileges of regular Members 


The meeting of the Alumni Council at 
the University Club, February 24th, was 
of unusual interest. It was called to dis- 
cuss the question of abolishing associate 
membership in the Alumni Association, 
and allowing non-graduates elected to 
membership the same privileges as gradu- 
ates. This matter has been the subject of 
more or less discussion during the last few 
years, and it seemed appropriate to bring 
it up at this time because of the recom- 
mendation by a special committee of the 
Association that the graduates of the 
School of Mechanic Arts be eligible for 
election to associate membership. The 
report of Charles F. Park, ’92, chairman 
of this committee, is of much interest, 
and will be found on another page of the 
REVIEW. 

To make this possible the sections of 
the Constitution to be changed as pro- 
posed are as follows: 


ARTICLE II. 


Section 1. The Association shall consist of 
regular and honorary members. 

Sect. 2. The regular membership shall consist 
of all persons who have received a degree from the 
Institute, and of such other persons as may be 
duly elected by the Executive Committee, who have 
been connected with the Institute as students in 
any class already graduated, or the former School 
of Mechanic Arts. 

Sect. 8. Any present or former member of the 
Corporation or of the Faculty of the Institute may 
be elected an honorary member by the Executive 
Committee of this Association. 

Sect. 4. Honorary members shall be entitled 
to all privileges of regular members, except that of 
holding the elective offices in this Association 
specified in Article III, Sections, 1, 4 and 5. 


Messrs. A. F. Bemis, 93, H. W. Tyler, 
84, R. H. Richards, ’68, Everett Morss, 
85, and E. G. Thomas, ’87, spoke in 
favor of the change. The tenor of their 
remarks being that the chief object of 
the Association is to “further the well- 
being of the Institute by fostering the 
interest of its members in the school and 


in each other,” and that the effectiveness 
of the Association would be largely 
increased by this change. 

Dr. F. H. Williams, ’74, was opposed 
to admitting graduates of the School of 
Mechanic Arts, stating that this would 
tend to lower the standard of the Alumni 
Association. 

The discussion that followed showed 
former students of the School of Mechanic 
Arts would be desirable members and 
would undoubtedly be of much assist- 
ance in advancing the interests of the 
Association and the Institute. The list 
comprises some men of national reputa- 
tion. Mr. Bemis raised the point that 
nothing the Association could do would 
change the standard of the Institute, and 
that already associate members of the 
Association had every privilege of regu- 
lar members except that of holding 
certain elective offices. He also showed 
that former students of the School of 
Industrial Science who attended but one 
year and took courses similar to those 
given in the School of Mechanic Arts are 
eligible as associate members of the 
Association. Professor Richards spoke 
of having met in his travels a number of 
men who studied at the School of Me- 
chanic Arts and who have become prom- 
inent in their professions. The original 
proposition included only the graduates 
of the School of Mechanic Arts, but after 
discussion, and in view of the fact that 
the number eligible was small, it was 
voted to frame the Constitution so that 
all members of the school are eligible. 
This was passed, one voice dissenting. 

It was voted to submit a change in 
Section 2 of Article V, as follows: 


The Executive Committee shall look after the 
general interests of the Association, shall have power 
to fill all vacancies arising among officers or com- 
mittees elected by the Association, shall have full 
charge of balloting, shall pass upon all applications 
for membership in the Association. 
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Since the meeting of the Council, two 
of its members who were not present at 
the meeting and who are opposed to mak- 
ing associate members, regular members of 
the Alumni Association, have requested 
that this whole matter be reconsidered. 
In accordance with this request, Dr. 
Noyes, president of the association has 
called a meeting for March 21st. 

If the Council does not change its 
decision, ballots will be sent out to the 
members of the Association to decide 
whether or not the constitution shall 
be changed as suggested. If the change 
is carried, the Executive Committee will 
elect all present associate members to full 
membership in the Association. Gradu- 
ates will, by virtue of their degree, be- 
come members on their graduation; non- 
members applying for membership will be 
passed on by the Executive Committee, 
and if elected, will become full members. 

I. W. Litchfield, 85, editor of THE 
Tecuno.oecy Review, asked for a change 
in the by-laws in accordance with a 
recent ruling of the postmaster-general 
which makes it necessary to separate the 
subscription to that magazine from the 
dues of the Association. The Alumni 
Council has power to make the change 
in the by-laws after notice has been 
published for one month in Tue Tecu- 
NoLoGcy Review. The proposed changes 
are as follows: 

ARTICLE VI 

Section 1. The annual dues for all except 
honorary members shall be one dollar and with 
subscription to THe Trcunotocy Review, two 
dollars. 

ARTICLE VII 

Section 1. Tue Tecuno.tocy Revrew shall be 
the official organ of this Association and its editorial 
management and publication shall be vested in the 


Council. 

Sect. 2. Members not in arrears shall be 
entitled to receive all publications of the Association 
except THe TecHnoLocy Review to which they 
may subscribe at the rate of one dollar per year. 


Leonard Metcalf, ’92, reported progress 
for the committee in charge of providing 
a camp for the Summer School of Civil 
Engineering. 

J. W. Rollins, ’78, chairman of the 
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Alumni Committee on State Aid, made a 
report of the work of that committee. 

At the request of President Maclaurin, 
Dr. Noyes appointed a committee to 
provide entertainment for the alumni 
attending the Congress of Technology 
on Monday, April 10th, as follows: 
George B. Glidden, ’93, chairman; F. H. 
Fay, ’93, C. C. Peirce, 86, H. W. Gard- 
ner, 94, and I. W. Litchfield, ’85. 

Dr. Maclaurin, who was present, out- 
lined the plans for the Congress of 
Technology and also spoke in favor of 
the change in the constitution abolishing 
associate membership, believing that 
this would be of advantage to the 
Institute. 

It was voted to recommend the follow- 
ing change in the constitution to be voted 
on by the Association: 


ARTICLE VI 

Sect. 2. A payment of an amount equal to 
twenty-five times the annual dues plus the subscrip- 
tion to THe Tecuno.toecy Review shall exempt a 
member from further payment of dues and further 
payment of subscription to Tae TEcHNOLOGY 
REvIEw. 

There were about thirty-five members 
of the Council present. 


New Jersey Recruits Tech Men 


George T. Palmer, ’09, research assist- 
ant in the sanitary research laboratory 
and sewage experiment station at the 
Institute, has accepted a position as 
sanitary inspector for the New Jersey 
State Board of Health. He is a graduate 
of the University of Rochester, and is the 
seventh Tech man enlisted with this 
State Board of Health. 


April Number of the Review 


The April number of the Review will 
be a magazine number uniform with the 
quarterly formerly published. It is now 
hoped that this can be issued about the 
first of April. It will contain the latest 
news relative to the Congress of Tech- 
nology. 
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AN INTERESTING REPORT 


Status of Students of School of Mechanic Arts with reference to admission to 
Alumni Association 


For a number of years the question of 
admitting the students of the School of 
Mechanic Arts to membership in the 
Alumni Association has been agitated. 
During the last year, C. F. Park, 92, 
and F. W. Hobbs, ’89, were made a 
committee to investigate this matter 
fully and make a final report. The report 
is an interesting one and we publish it 
herewith: 

The School of Mechanic Arts was 
established by the Institute in 1876 and 
discontinued in 1888. During that period 
a considerable number of students at- 
tended the school, but only about fifty 
of them were graduated. At that time 
the school was one of two schools of the 
Institute of Technology, the other school 
being the School of Industrial Science,— 
the only one now existing, and generally 
known as the Institute. The Institute 
was also conducting free courses for the 
trustee of the Lowell Institute, but these 
courses were not a part of the Institute 
of Technology. 

The first announcement of the school 
in the Institute Catalogue (1876) read 
as follows: 

“A series of shops having been pro- 
vided for teaching the students in the 
department of Mechanical Engineering, 
the use of tools in wood and iron work 
by the class system, a two years’ course 
in Practical Mechanism has also been 
established for those who wish to become 
master mechanics rather than engineers, 
and especially for the large class of pupils 
to whom such a systematic training will 
prove a valuable foundation for further 
engineering or other scientific study. 

“Tt affords, also, a good English as 
well as a good disciplinary education, in 
preparation for any department of life. 

“Tuition $125 a year.” .The tuition 
was afterwards raised to $150 a year. 


In the following year (1877) the name 
of the school was changed to the School 
of Mechanic Arts, and the catalogue 
statement read as follows: 

“A School of Mechanic Arts, in which 
special prominence is given to manual 
instruction, has been established for 
those who wish to enter upon industrial 
pursuits, rather than to become scien- 
tific engineers. This school is designed 
to afford students . . . an 
opportunity to continue the elementary 
scientific and literary studies, together 
with mechanical and free hand drawing, 
while receiving theoretical and practical 
instruction in the use of typical hand and 
machine tools for working iron and wood. 
The full course includes two years of 
theoretical and practical studies com- 
bined, and students, who successfully 
complete it, will receive a certificate. 
Applicants must be at least fifteen years 
of age, and must pass a satisfactory 
examination in: Arithmetic, including 
the Metric System, Geography, Spelling, 
Punctuation, English Composition, and 
American History. The beginning and ° 
ending of the school year and the days 
of examinations are the same as in the 
School of Industrial Science.’ 

“The two years’ course included—Shop 
Instruction, Algebra, Plane and Solid 
Geometry, Elementary Physics, English 
Composition, Mechanical and Freehand 
Drawing, and French,—twenty-eight 
hours a week of exercise. 

“Another change in the catalogue 
statement of the school was made in 
1883. The statement for that year reads: 

“For the benefit of those who are 
unable, for want of time or means, to 
go through one of the regular courses cf 
the School of Industrial Science, and yet 
desire a good preparation for industrial 
pursuits, a subordinate School of Me- 
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chanic Arts has been established by the 
Corporation of the Institute.”’ 

The catalogue for the years 1876-1883 
gave the names of the students in this 
school, and it included their number in 
the summary of the number of students 
at the Institute. It also included, from 
1878-1883, the names of the instructors 
of the school in the same list with the 
instructing staff of the School of Indus- 
trial Science. The names of the gradu- 
ates were also printed in the Program 
of Graduation Exercises of the regular 
Institute classes. 

1. It appears that the School of Me- 
chanic Arts was a part of the Institute 
of Technology; and, in accordance with 
the constitution of the Association, the 
committee believes that the graduates 
of this school are legally “regular mem- 
bers” of the Association, the same as all 
graduates of the Institute. 

2. Morally, or in the spirit under 
which the constitution was drafted, the 
committee believes that these men would 
not be included as regular members, the 
name “Institute” being intended for the 
School of Industrial Science. 


“ARTICLE II 


“Sect. 2. All graduates of the Institute shall be 
regular members.” 


3. The committee believes that these 
men would be desirable “associate mem- 
bers.” 

4. The committee believes that to 
exclude legally these graduates of this 
school as regular members requires a 
change in the constitution regarding 
regular members. The committee be- 
lieves also that to include them legally 
as associate members would require a 
change in the constitution regarding 
associate members. 

5. The committee believes that to 
make change in the constitution regard- 
ing association members would involve 
inconsistencies unfair to many men. 

The committee therefore recommends 
that Section 2 of Article II of the con- 
stitution be changed to the following: 


“Sect. 2. ‘All persons holding a degree of the 
Institute shall be regular members.’ ” 
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That graduates of the School of 
Mechanic Arts be received as associate 
members the same as other persons who 
have taken special or partial courses at 
the Institute, and 

That other men who have been con- 
nected with the School of Mechanic Arts 
as students be not received as associate 
members. 


Historical Photographs Wanted 


The committee on lantern slides and 
moving pictures for the Technology Anni- 
versary smoker in Symphony Hall on 
Monday evening, April 10, will be glad to 
receive any old photographs, sketches, 
or other maierial which can be worked 
up into a lantern slide and which will be 
of general interest to the Tech men pres- 
ent. Anything of a historical or humor- 
ous nature will be very acceptable and 
assurance is given that anything lent 
will be carefully guarded and returned 
without injury. Address Prof. Charles 
E. Locke, Chairman, Massachusetts In- 
situte Technology, Boston, Mass. 


Standardizing Health Reports 


Selskar M. Gunn, °04, former health 
officer of Orange, N. J., who came to the 
Institute this year to be research assistant 
in sanitation, has assembled reports of 
about one hundred small cities for com- 
parison and standardization. In his ex- 
perience at Orange he was impressed with 
the lack of uniformity in the various 
reports, and has been led to undertake this 
important work. 


Where the Whalers Spin Yarns 


The New Bedford alumni are all said 
to be web-footed and they are homesick 
when away from the breakers’ roar. 
Here is our invitation to the last meeting: 


A meeting of the Technology Club will be held on 
board the steamer, Gay Head, at the foot of William 
Street on the night of Thursday, March 9, at 8 
o’clock. 

There will be something to eat and something to 
drink and a speaker. 

Be a good old salt and come along. 
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LOWELL SCHOOL FOR INDUSTRIAL FOREMEN 


An Institution that is filling a unique place in industrial education—Institute 
Professors on Faculty 


The March magazine number of the 
Outlook contains an article on the founda- 
tion of the Lowell Institute by John 
Lowell, Jr., a merchant prince of Boston, 
who died in 1836. John Amory Lowell, 
cousin of the founder and grandfather of 
President Lowell of Harvard was the first 
trustee. The first lectures were given in 
1840 in the Odeon, formerly the Federal 
Street Theater and afterward in Marl- 
boro Chapel on Washington Street. 
Since 1879 these lectures have been given 
in Huntington Hall, at the Institute and 
some of the most brilliant thinkers of the 
19th and 20th centuries have addressed 
these audiences. The particular portion 
of the article of special interest to alumni 
concerned in industrial education relates 
to the Lowell Institute Evening School 
for ‘wagins Foremen provided by this 
fund. 

The admirable purpose underlying the 
School for Industrial Foremen may best 
be explained, says the Outlook, by quot- 
ing a statement made by its director, 
Prof. Charles F. Park, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. “For 
more than a quarter of century,” he 
pointed out, “Lowell free courses for 
advanced students had been given by 
the professors of the Institute of Tech- 
nology. These courses had done no 
small amount of good; but, with the 
increased educational facilities of all kinds 
in Boston, they seemed to be less neces- 
sary than they were formerly. They had, 
moreover, covered many subjects without 
much relation to one another, and at the 
present day we are learning the great 
advantage of systematic study.” 

“On the other hand, among the differ- 
ent classes in our community, there ap- 
peared to be one which had hardly re- 
ceived the attention it deserved. We 
have heard a great deal of late years of 
captains of industry, but the efficiency 


of the industrial art depends in a very 
large measure, and probably to a con- 
stantly increasing extent, upon the capac- 
ity of its non-commissioned officers—in 
other words, upon the foremen and super- 
intendents. These men receive the same 
education today as the ordinary me- 
chanic, and it was thought that it would 





Prof. C. F. Park, ’92, Director of the School 


be a great benefit to the community at 
large if they could have some instruction 
in the principles of applied science, so 
that they might understand more thor- 
oughly the work they were superintend- 
ing, and be ready to apply improve- 
ments. 

“It was felt, also, that a better edu- 
cated class of foremen would be a ben- 
efit to the community socially, as an 
intermediary class between the employer 
or engineer, on the one hand, and the 
workmen on the other. To attempt to 
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train young men separately for the posi- 
tion of foremen would have been, under 
the existing organization of labor, an 
impossibility. The foremen must con- 
tinue, for the present at least, to be pro- 
moted from among the workmen. In 
giving them such an education as is de- 
sired, therefore, it was necessary to take 
men who were already working at their 
trade; and hence instruction could be 
given only in the evening.” 

Opened in the fall of 1903, the school 
has been increasingly successful, and 
many of its graduates, thanks to the 
training received, have won promotion 
in the machine shops and other indus- 
trial plants where they are employed. 
Two courses, one mechanical and the 
other electrical, are offered, each extend- 
ing over two years, and each demanding 
hard work of its students. Not all of 
the latter are foremen in the strict sense 
of the word, but they are young me- 
chanics and electricians earnestly de- 
sirous of ‘getting on in the world’ and 
making themselves more useful members 
of society. Only a small proportion of 
those who apply are admitted to the 
courses, for the demand is so great that 
the resources of the Institute of Tech- 
nology, in whose buildings the instruc- 
tion is given, would be unduly taxed if 
a severe entrance examination did not 
keep down the evening school member- 
ship. The average class enters about one 
hundred and twenty-five, which repre- 
sents perhaps a fifth of those taking the 
preliminary examination. The faculty 
consists of essentially the same men 
doing the same kind of work during the 
day in the regular Tech courses, and 
instruction is by means of lectures, reci- 
tations, drawing-room practice, labora- 
tory work, and home work. Certificates 
are granted to all passing another stiff 
examination at the end of the second 
year. No charge whatever is made for 
tuition. 


Mechanical Engineering Research 

One of the research problems that is 
being studied at the present time is 
an experiment on the 250-foot chimney 
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of the Edison Electric Company’s power 
house. One result of this investigation 
has been to show that the increased 
height of a chimney beyond a certain 
point does not affect the amount of draft. 

Another student is conducting exhaus- 
tive tests on the problem of cooling water 
from condensers. The roof of the engi- 
neering laboratory has been made into 
a reservoir and various devices have been 
tested. Spraying nozzles thus far have 
been found to be the best. 


Stated Luncheons 


Boston: The Classes from ’01 to 710 
meet at the American House Rathskeller, 
Hanover Street, Fridays, 12.30 to 1.30 
p.m. 

CuicaGco: Northwestern Association of 
M. I. T., at Vogelsang’s Restaurant, 
178 Madison Street, Thursdays, at 12.30 


p. m. 
ProvipENcE: Technology Club of 
Rhode Island, at  Brucker’s Hotel, 


Thursdays, at 1 p. m. 

St. Louis: Technology Club of St. 
Louis, at the St. Louis Lunch Room, 4th 
and Locust Streets, Fridays, at 1 p. m. 

Wasuineton: Washington Society of 
the M. I. T., at Wallis’ Cafe, 617 Twelfth 
Street, Wednesdays, 12 to 1 p. m. 


Class of "96 to Celebrate 


The class of 96 is making plans to 
celebrate its 15th anniversary next June. 
At a recent meeting of the class it was 
voted to rendezvous at Dr. Schubmehl’s 
camp at Little Squam Lake and start a 
new set of traditions at this hospitable 
haven. Five years ago the class of ’96 
celebrated its tenth anniversary in camp 
at Ipswich, Mass. 


Annual Meeting of Rhode Island Club 
The Technology Club of Rhode Island 


will hold its annual meeting on Saturday, 
evening, March 25th. The weekly lunch- 
eons are well attended and Tech men who 
happen to be in Providence on Thursdays, 
often drop in at Brucker’s Hotel. 
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CONGRESS OF TECHNOLOGY 


Marking the 50th Anniversary of the Granting of the Charter to the 


Monpay, APRIL 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


PROGRAM 
10: 





2.30 


6.00 
8.00 


Tuespay, APRIL 


Address by the President of the Institute and opening 
session of the Congress in Huntington Hall. Open to 
the public. ; 


Most of the graduate classes will dine together. 


Anniversary smoker at Symphony Hall. The Waltham 
Watch Company Band of thirty pieces will be in attend- 
ance. A number of new and special entertainment fea- 
tures will be introduced, and refreshments will be served. 
Accommodations for 1100 on the floor. Tickets, $1 each; 
balcony seats for ladies, 50 cents each. Five dollars ($5) 
entitles former students and undergraduate seniors to 
tickets for smoker and banquet. 


11: 





11.00 to 1.00 and 2.30 to 4.30. 


Sessions of the Congress in the Institute buildings. Open 
to the public. 


sharp. 

Subscription banquet in Symphony Hall, to be addressed 
by a notable group of successful pioneers of industry. 
Arrangements of an unusual character are being made 
for this banquet. Covers will be laid for a thousand 
guests. Subscription ticket, $5; ladies’ tickets, for the 
balcony, 50 cents each. 


Applications must reach Mr. Walter Humphreys, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Boston, by April 8th. Tickets will be mailed unless 
otherwise ordered. 


An information bureau will be maintained in Rogers Building, 491 


Boylston Street. 



















































Merrimack Valley Club 


The tenth annual meeting of the club 
was held at the Yorick Club, Lowell, on 
Wednesday evening, February 15, 1911. 
There were thirty-one members present. 

Previous to the dinner officers were 
elected for the coming year as follows: 

President Edward B. ‘Carney, °93, 
Lowell; vice-president, Ivar L. Sjéstrém, 
*88, Lawrence; secretary, John A. Col- 
lins, Jr., "97, 67 Thorndyke Street, Law- 
rence; treasurer, William O. Hildreth, 
’°87, Lowell; member of executive com- 
mittee, Edmund T. Simpson, ’90, Lowell; 
representative to Alumni Council, Charles 
H. Eames, ’97, Lowell. 

Resolutions were adopted on the death 
of two members, William K. Fairbanks, 
97, of Lowell, and Linwood O. Towne, 
"78, of Haverhill. 

After the dinner, President George A. 
Nelson, who presided, introduced John 
C. Chase, ’74, of Derry, N. H., representa- 
tive to the Alumni Council, who gave a 
condensed report of the work of that 
body. The secretary gave a short his- 
tory of the growth of the club as out- 
lined by the records of the meetings, call- 
ing particular attention to the fact that 
the society was seventh in date of organi- 
zation of a total of thirty clubs, being 
preceded only by several of the larger 
bodies such as those of Washington, New 
York, Chicago, ete. 

The guest of the evening was Henry A. 
Morss, ’93, vice-president of the Simplex 
Electrical Company, Boston, and one of 
the alumni representatives on the Cor- 
poration. He is also a prominent mem- 
ber of the committee which is promoting 
the interests of the bill now before the 
Legislature, asking for an annual grant 
of $100,000 for ten years. Mr. Morss 
detailed the progress of the bill up to 
date, spoke of the support and approval 
it was receiving from all sides, and again 
emphasized by a presentation of statis- 
tics the absolute necessity of favorable 
action in the general court. He exhib- 
ited photographs of drawings for the 
proposed new buildings, and said that 
on April 10, at the fiftieth anniversary 
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of the: founding of Technology, an an- 
nouncement of the proposed new site 
would be made and the place visited. 
His remarks were most entertaining, and 
as he closed he was given much applause 
and arousing Techcheer. R.A. Hale, ’77, 
for Lawrence, and president-elect E. B. 
Carney, 93, for Lowell, reported progress 
in interviewing members of the Legisla- 
ture and acquainting them with the par- 
ticular needs of the Institute. 

During the evening Edgar H. Barker, 
°96, assisted by G. H. Perkins, ’99 enter- 
tained the members with Technology and 
other songs. 

The meeting was one of the most suc- 
cessful ever held by the club. 

Those present were H. A. Morss, ’93, 
Carney, °93, Nelson, °77, Hale, 77, 
Chase, °74, Hildreth, *85, Ashton, 95, 
Kimball, ’86, Faulkner, ’76, Alden, °77, 
Foster, ’03, Stevens, *10, Gilbert, 95, 
Reed, ’09, Perkins, ’99, Barker, ’96, 
Eames, 97, Hammond, ’97, Keables, ’09, 
Bramhall, ’10, Bowen, ’07, Poore, ’09, 
Bowers, ’09, Davis, 06, Stephens, Simp- 
son, 90, Lambert, 98, Stickney, °75, 
Eastman, °88, Hildreth, ’87, Collins, ’97. 


Death of William K. Fairbanks 


William K. Fairbanks, "98, died sud- 
denly after an operation, January 29th. 
Mr. Fairbanks was born October 5, 1875, 
and after leaving the Institute, entered 
the employ of the Bigelow Carpet Com- 
pany, Lowell, Mass., and at the time of 
his death was agent for this company. 
He leaves a widow and three sons. Mr. 
Fairbanks resided at Lowell, Mass. 


New Officers in Buffalo 


At the annual meeting of the Technol- 
ogy Club of Buffalo, February 24, the 
following officers were elected: W. H. 
Watkins, °95, president; Richard F. 
Morgan, ’96, secretary; W. L. Spaulding, 
’05, treasurer. The executive committee 
will consist of H. A. Boyd, ’79, and E. F. 
Vogel, ’00. 
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New York Club Elects Officers 


At the annual meeting of the Tech- 
nology Club of New York, held at the 
club house, 17 Gramercy Park, February 
4th, the following were elected to serve 
on the Board of Governors: G. W. Kit- 
tredge, °77, Ira Abbott, ’81, F. C. 
Schmitz, 95, D. W. Edgerly, ’98, and 
R. H. Howes, ’03, representing the mem- 
bership at large to serve for one year; 
Allen Hazen, ’88, representing classes 
from °89 to ’93, to serve for two years; 
Van R. Lansingh, ’98, representing classes 
from *98 to ’02, to serve for five years. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Harold 
Binney, ’88, Francis C. Green, ’95, 
Allston Sargent, 98, P. A. Warner, 92, 
and R. S. Allyn, 98, former officers whose 
terms have expired. 

A resolution was adopted urging mem- 
bers to exert their influence to assist in 
securing an annual grant of $100,000 
from the legislature of Massachusetts. 

_At the first meeting of the Board of 
Governors, February 24, the following 
officers of the club were elected: William 
H. King, ’94, president; G. W. Kittredge, 
‘77, vice-president; Ira Abbott, ’81, 
cae and Walter Large, ’79, secre- 

ary. 

(Chairmen of the following standing 
committees were appointed as follows: 
Membership Committee, F. C. Schmitz, 
95; House Committee, D. W. Edgerly, 
98; Entertainment Committee, R. H. 
Howes, 03; Class Reunions, F. G. Cox, 
’03; Business Opportunities, Allen Hazen, 
88; Publicity, Van R. Lansingh, ’98; 
Library, Noel Chamberlain, ’04; Print- 
ing, C. M. Joyce, ’03; Representative 
al Alumni Council, Francis C. Green, 

uv. 

A letter of appreciation was sent to 
the alumni of Springfield for their inter- 
est and enterprise in offering the Institute 
a new site. 

_F. G. Cox, ’03, will represent the New 
York club in assisting the Massachusetts 
alumni to secure the state appropriation 
asked for. 

The board also took measures to co- 
operate in raising an alumni fund as a 


testimonial at the coming celebration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the Institute. 


Weekly Luncheons in St. Louis 


At an informal meeting of Technology 
men in St. Louis, Mo., February 10, it 
was voted to have a luncheon every Fri- 
day at the St. Louis Lunch Room, 4th 
and Locust Streets. It is likely that a 
permanent organization will soon be 
formed. In the meantime, Amasa M. 
Holcombe, ’04, formerly secretary of the 
Washington society, will act as secre- 
tary. There will be two or three smokers 
this winter at the University Club or 
some other convenient place, and it is 
likely that a small council will assist in 
carrying out any arrangements of a 
social nature that may be undertaken. 
M. L. Emerson, ’04, of Boston, who was 
in St. Louis at the time, was present at 
the meeting. 


A New Mining Society 


Among the directors of the- newly 
organized Mining and Metallurgical So- 
ciety of America, is Dr. Robert H. Rich- 
ards, professor of mining engineeripg at 
the Institute. The purposes of this 
society are scientific, educational and 
social, the object being to bring together 
those who are particularly qualified by 
knowledge and experience in mining or 
allied work. Walter R. Ingalls, °86, 
editor of the Engineering and Mining 
Journal, is also one of the directors. 


Effect of Ultra-Violet Rays 


An interesting piece of research work 
is now being carried on at the Institute 
by Maurice R. Scharff, 09, graduate 
student and assistant to President Mac- 
laurin, on the effect of ultra-violet rays 
on living organisms. The experiments 
are being conducted with a view to deter- 
mining the practical value of these rays 
in destroying bacteria and other organ- 
isms in air and liquids. 
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First Meeting of 1910 


The class of 1910 held its first post- 
graduation gathering when over two- 
score of its members assembled for a 
“get-together” dinner at the Boston 
City Club on the evening of Saturday 
February 25. 

A feature of the evening was the “econ- 
omic productiveness test” in which 
thirty-eight of the representatives of the 
“working class” recorded their Febru- 
ary salary. The results were interesting: 
four men claimed over $100, the highest 
being $150; three men received less than 
$50, the lowest being $44; the average 
figure was $72.34. 

Songs, cheers and the menu kept every 
one busy from the start. After dinner 
each man in turn arose and stated where 
he was located, and whether or not he 
was still in a blessed state of singleness. 
The latter statement was always eagerly 
awaited. It was remarked that before 
the Institute moves, the burning ques- 
tion of class baby will probably be settled. 

Those present were: K. P. Armstrong, 
A. J. Beach, L. E. Briggs, M. A. Coplan, 
A. Curtis, A. H. Curtis, O. J. Crommett, 
L. H. Downs, Jr., A. A. Gould, C. E. 
Green, H. A. Hale, Jr., G. James, E. A. 
Kollen, F. R. Lufkin, H. F. Miller, J. B. 
Myrick, A. R. Nagle, J. W. Northrup, 
D. Peabody, H. R. Perry, F. J. Pitcher, 
M. D. Price, T. C. Quirk, N. Ransohoff, 
G. B. Reynolds, L. E. Sawyer, J. Scheuer, 
N. S. Seeley, C. H. Shaw, W. Spaans, 
R. H. Taylor, R. Torrey, A. P. Truette, 
W. R. Waldo, R. P. Watson, J. T. Whit- 
ney, B.S. Wholgemuth and C. W. Wilson. 
Bergen Reynolds officiated, and was o¢ca- 
sionally heard above the uproar. 


New Register of Former Students 


It has been decided to proceed at once 
with the preparation of a new edition 
of the Register of Former Students which 
shall be as nearly correct as is possible 
to have it. The amount of work neces- 
sary to produce such a publication will 
probably require six or eight months so 


that it may not be published until the 
end of this year. 

A special request is made of all former 
students of the Institute to assist in 
securing correct addresses for men whose 
addresses are not known or are uncertain. 
Please communicate with Walter Hum- 
phreys, Registrar, if you can give any 
information in this connection. 

The Register of Former Students is 
one of the most important publications 
that the Institute has ever issued and the 
new edition will be welcomed by the 
alumni. 


Tech Men Head the Revolution 


The revolution in Mexico has an 
interest for Technology men inasmuch 
as the leader, Francisco Madero, is the 
father of three former students of the 
Institute,—Alfonso, ’01, Emilio, ’02 and 
Julio ’07. One of the sons is connected 
with the revolutionist junta with an 
office in New York and the others are 
actively engaged in the revolution, one 
of them being in charge of the transpor- 
tation of all the troops. The Madero 
family is one of the oldest and wealthiest 
in the state of Coahuila. Three other 
Madero boys from another branch of 
the family were also Technology students. 
This branch, however, is understood to 
be out of sympathy with the revolution. 


Revision of Qualitative Analysis. 


The research laboratory of physical 
chemistry of which Dr. A. A. Noyes is 
director and with which Dr. Lewis is 
associated, has taken up again its work 
in the systematic revision of qualitative 
analysis. Qualitative analysis has been 
built up piecemeal on the foundations 
furnished nearly a century ago. The 
science has been in need of revision, and 
this Professor Noyes has supplied so far 
as the metallic elements are concerned. 
Under his direction Dr. H. G. Falk has 
started on a new scheme of determining 
the analysis of the acid elements. 
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Cosmopolitan Club Active 


The Technology Cosmopolitan Club 
gave a very novel entertainment to its 
members on February 24th when the 
entire program was presented by the 
Latin-American members of the club. 
The men taking part: were from Argentine 
Republic, Chili and Cuba. 

Leopold L. Sandstein, ’11, of Christ 
Church, New Zealand, who presided, 
introduced David Montt, ’12, of Santiago, 
Chili, nephew of the late President of 
that country, who delivered an address 
on the advancement of the Latin-Amer- 
ican races which was followed by a dis- 
cussion in which José M. Cadenas, 713, 
of Havana, led. The musical program 
was furnished by Leon R. O’Farrell, 714, 
of Buenos Ayres, who sang native songs. 
Daniel Uribe, of Colombia, rendered 
some Colombian songs, and Milo Lemus, 
of Cuba, a student at the New England 
Conservatory of Music, gave several 
selections on the piano. 

February 25th was British night. The 
program consisted of an illustrated talk on 
Australia by L. H. Lehmaier, ’13, of Aus- 
tralia; a song by H. R. L. Fox, 12, and an 
illustrated lecture on the British Prov- 
inces describing Cape Town, the Kimber- 
ley mines and the primitive customs of the 
natives, by E. W. Mason, ’12; a violin solo 
by B. H. Morash, 712, and an illustrated 
talk on New Zealand by Edward Hurst, 
"13;a talk by R. J. Murphy,’ 14, on New- 
foundland, illustrated with lantern slides; 
also an illustrated talk on the Fiji Islands 
by L. M. Sandstein, ’11. Three of the 
students from the British provinces gave 
a blood-curdling imitation of the Maori 
war cries. The other foreign nights are 
as follows: Chinese night, March 11, 
American night, March 25, French night, 
April 8th, Japanese night, April 27, 
German and Ottoman night, May 13. 





A Museum of Public Health 


Prof. C.-E. A. Winslow, ’98, of the 
New York Museum of Natural History, 
proposes to develop scientific work along 
practical lines directly beneficial to the 


masses of the people. He plans to build 
up his new department principally along 
the lines of bacteriology and municipal 
sanitation. In the bacteriological labor- 
atory now being equipped there will be 
kept in cultivation a complete collec- 
tion of bacteria which will be secured from 
the various colleges and health labora- 
tories all over the world. The museum 
will thus act as a central bureau for the 
interchange of specimens of bacteria. 
This will afford an unusual opportunity 
for an improved biological classification. 

The Museum of Municipal Sanitation 
will be the only one of its kind in the 
country, Germany alone now possessing 
such expositions. 


Cooperating with the Congress of 
Technology 


A meeting of the Association of Class 
Secretaries is called for March 16th to 
take action on the participation of the. 
classes in the Congress of Technology 
on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the signing of the Institute’s charter. 

It is understood that some of the 
fraternities at the Institute will invite 
visiting alumni members to luncheon on 
April 11. This codperation of effort 
will assist in bringing the attention of 
the alumni to the Congress. It is also 
expected that the graduate and non- 
graduate members of the Osiris will 
meet at breakfast on April 11. 


Aid for Thermal Research 


At the recent meeting of the Rumford 
Committee of the American Academy, a 
grant of $400 was made to Prof. Charles 
L. Norton, professor of heat measure- 
ments at the Institute of Technology, to 
aid research on insulation. 





With Tech as with Adam and Eve, the 
world is all before it where to choose, but 
Tech has not had a fall, though it has 


eaten freely of the tree of knowledge. 
—Boston Herald. 
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New Corporation Members 


After the meeting of the Corporation of 
the Institute held March 8th, it was stated 
that the Institute has decided on a site that 
it would like to have if it can secure proper 
terms, and it is further stated that that 
site is in greater Boston. The Corpora- 
tion is considering a number of sites, 
but as negotiations are still pending, no 
action was taken at the meeting. The 
Institute has a certain amount fixed for 
the price it will pay and if the site in 
question cannot be secured for the amount 
of money within the limit decided on, 
then another tract will be 
negotiated for. 

Three new life members 
of the Corporation were 
elected at this meeting; 
T. Coleman du Pont, ’84, 
president, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours Powder Co., 
Wilmington, Del.; Arthur 
F. Estabrook, of Estabrook 
& Company, bankers of 
Boston, and John M. Long- 
year, of Brookline, Mass. 

The alumni term mem- 
bers of the Corporation 
elected are Henry Howard, 
89, H. A. Morss, °93, and 
Arthur Winslow, ’81. 


Power Station Design 


Prof. E. F. Miller, ’86, has begun a new 
course of lectures in power station design 
at the Institute this term. The problem 
in hand at the present time is the design- 
ing of two rubber mills of given outside 
dimensions and horse-power of engines. 
The temperature of the rooms, conduc- 
tivity of the walls, amount of air circu- 
lated, etc., are also specified. Students 
are required to furnish a design that will 
give the best economy for the amount 
of money invested 


Newton Scholarship 
Technology men in Newton are ac- 
tively engaged in raising funds for a 
scholarship at the Institute of Technology 





to be given yearly to a graduate of the 
Newton High School. The reward is to 
be made in recognition of personal merit 
and of high scholarship, particularly in 
science and mathematics, and shall not 
imply pecuniary need. The committee 
is aiming to secure a fund of $6,000 for 
permanent maintenance. Mr. Harry J. 
Carlson, 92, is secretary of the joint 
committee. 


Technology Club of Northern Ohjo 


The Technology Club of Northern 
Ohio is to have a meeting on March 11th 


BIG AWAKENING 
Boston Tech 








We are going to get together on 


March the Eleventh 


You will be advised as to details later on 


Remember the Date 


SomeTtHING Doinc tn CLEVELAND 


about the time the Review goes to press 
This is the way the notice of the meeting 
reads: 

The annual dinner of the Northern Ohio Tech- 
nology Club will be pulled off at the Hermit Club, 
Saturday evening, March 11th, at seven o'clock. 

Things at Old Tech are booming and every effort 
is being made to make this dinner a huge success. 
Wear any old thing. All those desiring to make 
speeches will be accommodated. Bring plenty of 
conversation and lots of close harmony. Bring 
your singing voice. 

If you know of any Tech men whose names you 
have any reason to suppose are not on our lists make 
sure that they will be with us. Buffalo, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Springfield, ete., are “raising Ned” and its 
up to us to beat them. 

A CHALLENGE FROM DETROIT. 

We have received a challenge from the Detroit 
Association daring us to meet them at Put-in-Bay 
next summer and engage in any kind of contest and 
claim they can beat us at what we can do best. 
Let’s show ’em up. 

The enclosed postal is an important item. If you 
will sign and mail at once, it will greatly assist those 
in charge. 
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About Sites 


A feeling against moving away from 
Boston and the problem of taxation on 
college property in that city are two 
reasons against moving Technology to 
Cambridge, in the opinion of President 
Richard C. Maclaurin, expressed last 
evening. 

It is known that among the sites now 
under consideration by the Executive 
Committee of the Corporation two or 
three are in Cambridge. The Cambridge 
Board of Trade has assured Dr. Mac- 
laurin that every means would be used to 
obtain land for the college along the river 
front at reasonable prices. 

“The Corporation has not definitely 
decided on any particular location,” said 
Dr. Maclaurin last night. His statement 
on the Cambridge location is as follows: 

“The advisability of our going to Cam- 
bridge is being urged upon Technology 
from a large number of sources. Invi- 
tations have been received from the mayor 
of Cambridge, the Cambridge Tax Payers’ 
Association, Cambridge Club, Citizens’ 
Trade Association and many prominent 
business and educational men of the city. 

“I have also received numerous peti- 
tions from the people of Cambridge ask- 
ing for ‘favorable consideration to locate 
the Institute of Technology on land bor- 
dering on the Charles River esplanade.’ 

“There are many sites bordering on 
the Charles river and a number of them 
offered us have many attractions from 
the point of accessibility and expansion. 
Some of this land can be obtained at a 
very reasonable price. 

“The objections of going to Cambridge 
mainly refer, first, to moving the Insti- 
tute of Technology away from Boston, 
and, secondly, to taxation of college 
property. ° 

“Technology has been associated 
throughout its history with the city of 
Boston and there is a strong feeling that 
the school of applied science should con- 
tinue in that association.” 

Regarding the other objection, he said: 

“There has apparently been much 
unrest in Cambridge by certain few people 
at having so much property of the city 
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exempt from taxation. From this alone 
there might be serious objection to in- 
creasing the amount of property which 
would come outside the taxable list. 

“If the Greater Bosten plan should 
go through, the first objection would 
be removed, and no one can doubt that 
the institute going to Cambridge and 
locating on the water front would greatly 
add to the wealth of the city and save the 
Charles River esplanade from being 
occupied by manufacturing plants and 
other commercial structures.”—Boston 
Herald, March 10. 


The Tallest Office Building 


The tallest office building in the world 
is to be built in New York from the de- 
signs of Cass Gilbert, ’78, architect. It 
will be a fifty-five story building between 
Barclay Street and Park Place. It will 
be 750 feet high or about 50 feet higher 
than the Metropolitan Tower and nearly 
100 feet above the Singer Tower. It will 
be exceeded by only one building in the 
world, the Eiffel Tower, 980 feet high. 
It will probably cost over $12,000,000. 


Grant from the Carnegie Institution 


The Carnegie Institution has just made 
to Prof. A. A. Noyes a grant of three 
thousand dollars for carrying forward 
investigations on the «properties of salt 
solutions in relation to the ionic theory. 
Professor Noyes will make a report of 
progress to the present time in a paper 
before the American Philosophical Soci- 
ety on April 22. 


The Geology of Europe 


Prof. H. W. Shimer, of the geological 
department, is preparing to deliver a 
course of lectures next year on the geology 
of Europe. During the summer he will 
traverse the continent from Naples to 
Norway with a run into France and 
across to Great Britain to complete the 
material for this course. 
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Tuition—F ees—Scholarships 


Higher education is_ self-supporting 
only under very exceptional conditions. 
Whenever it is made so there must be 
either inadequate or underpaid instruc- 
tion, or the tax upon the students must be 
excessive. No modern state can afford 
to have higher education restricted to 
those who can bear its cost, or to let it 
depend upon the accidents of private 
generosity. The extent to which students 
in different parts of the country pay for 
their own education in engineering 
branches has been recently investigated 
on behalf of the University of Nebraska, 
with the following results. The figures 
cover all fees except laboratory charges 
for four-year courses. 


Univ. of Cal. $32 
~ “** Neb. 3: 
e ** Kan. 50 
Bs mee FD 65 
By ~~ 2. 110 
5 ** Minn. 120 
" ** Mo. 120 
“i ** Wis. 140 
r ** Mich. 508 
mn * Yale 514 
* Cornell 716 
= * Harvard 716 


m &. 5 1000 


The students of the Institute contri- 
buted towards its income in 1909-10 
more than $335,000, or nearly 60% of 
its total income. 

Scholarship funds at the Institute now 
amount to more than $344,000 besides 
the state scholarships and the Edward 
Austin Fund of $375,000, which is 
largely employed for this purpose. These 
represent the admirable generosity of 
private givers to needy students, but 
to every student who receives a full scholar- 
ship the Institute must make an additional 
contribution nearly as large as the scholar- 
ship. The education of the student at 
the Institute costs directly for the four- 
year course about $1,900. Of this 
amount the student pays $1,000, the 
state about $60, the United States 


about $40, while the remaining “$800 
represents present or past generosity of 
friends of the school. 


If the state grant 








The Technology Review 


is increased to the extent desired it will 
still represent a contribution of only 
about one-sixth of the annual outlay, or 
one-eighth the total cost. 

Additional free scholarships would help 
the students, but increase the burden 
on the school. 


As Others See Us 


The last (October) issue of the TEcu- 
NoLoGy Review, published by the 
Alumni Association of M. I. T., contains 
the announcement that the “tremendous 
increase of alumni interest in Technology 
affairs all over the country has made it 
necessary for the Alumni Association 
to establish closer relations with its 
members, and it has therefore been 
decided to issue Tor TecHNoLocy REVIEW 
monthly,” omitting August, September 
and October. 

This exhilarating development of Tech 
spirit is largely a new growth, dating 
from the days when the merger with 
Harvard was under discussion. The 
REVIEw is serving an admirable purpose 
in getting the alumni in touch with each 
other as well as with their Alma Mater. 
This issue contains 55 large pages of 
“News from the Classes.” Beginning 
with 1868, there are reports from 30 
different classes. Each is headed by 
the name and address of the secretary. 
The material in these reports is of the 
most diverse character,—all the way from 
mere address lists, or “vital statistics,” 
to reprints of paragraphs from magazine 
articles and political platforms by alumni 
and to extracts from many individual 
letters. From 1882 on, only two classes 
are not represented. The entries are 
informal, human and often breezy. It 
is no wonder that every live alumnus 
looks forward with interest to the coming 
of each number of the Review. Its 
subscription price is now included with 
the regular annual dues of the Alumni 
Association.—Worcester Polytechnic Insti- 
tute Journal. 





Local alumni associations will hold 
meetings April 11 and get in touch with 
Boston. 
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AN UNUSUAL CLASS OF READERS. 








“IN ever-increasing multitude of technically trained men 
is forging its way into the places of greatest respon- 
sibility and influence. The former Students of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology make up an 


army of more than 10,000 men, and to these men the Alumni 
publication of Technology particularly appeals. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Quarterly Numbers Only. 


Professional Card, a a $ 10 per year. 
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Entire Nine Issues. 
Professional Card, - = $ 16 per year. 
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THE TECHNOLOGY REVIEW, 491 Boylston St., Boston 


ROBERT H. RICHARDS 
ORE DRESSING 


Makes careful concentrating tests for design of 
flow sheets for difficult ores. 


491 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 


T. HOWARD BARNES, ’81 
Mem. Am.Soc. C. E. 
CIVIL AND MUNICIPAL ENGINEER 
Special Application to Tropical 
Latitudes 


Care United Fruit Co. 
$21 St. Charles Street New Orleans 


Main 5571 TELEPHONES Main 5572 
CHARLES H. JOHNSON, ’05 
Representing 


New Encitanp Mutua 
Lire InsuRANCE COMPANY 
Of Boston, Massachusetts 


Oldest Chartered Company in America. Obtain our | 


figures FIRST and not afterward. 


Telephone, Haymarket 11. 
Walter H. Kilham,S. B.'89. Jas. C. Hopkins, S. B.'95 


KILHAM & HOPKINS 
ARCHITECTS 9 Park Street, Boston 


Recent Construction for Tech People 


Simplex Electrical Co., Cambridge, two concrete fac- 
tories; Congregational Church, Hyde Park, Mass.; 
Vose Grammar School, Milton, Mass.; Westbourne 
Terrace School, Brookline, Mass.; Several residences 
and alterations. 


Bell Tel. Main 1457. 

AMASA M. HOLCOMBE, ’04 
Formerly Assistant Examiner U. S. Patent Office. 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Patent and Trade Mark Causes 


WITH 
CARR & CARR 


PATENT LAWYERS 
Rooms 515-526 Roe Bldg. 


510 Pine St. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


LORD ELECTRIC Co. 


(Electric Contracting) 


LORD CONSTRUCTION CO. 


{(Contracting Engineering) 


LORD MFG. CO. 


(Electric Manufacturing) 
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THE 
MASSACHUSETTS 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Boston, Mass. 


HE MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY aims to give thorough 
instruction in Civil, Mechanical, Chemical, Mining, Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering; 
in Chemistry, Electrochemistry, Architecture, Physics, Biology, Geology, and Nuval Architecture. 

To be admitted to the Institute, the applicant must have attained the age of seventeen years, 
and must pass examinations in algebra, plane and solid geometry, physics, history of the United 
States (or ancient history), English, French and German. Preparation in some one of a series of 
elective subjects is also required. A division of these examinations between different examination 
periods is allowed. In general, -a faithful student who has passed creditably through a good high 
school, having two years’ study of French and German, should be able to pass the Institute exam- 
inations. 

Graduates of colleges, and in general all applicants presenting certificates representing work done 
at other colleges, are excused from the usual entrance examinations and from any subjects already 
satisfactorily completed. Records of the College Entrance Examination Board, which holds exam- 
inations at many points throughout the country and in Europe, are also accepted for admission to 
the Institute. 

Instruction is given by means of lectures and recitations, in connection with appropriate work ip 
the laboratory, drawing-room or field. To this end extensive laboratories of chemistry, physics 
biology, mining, mechanical engineering, applied mechanics, and the mechanic arts, have been thor- 
oughly equipped, and unusual opportunities for field-work and for the examination of existing 
structures and industries have been secured. So far as is practicable, instruction is given personally 
to small sections rather than by lectures to large bodies of students. 

The regular courses are of four years’ duration, and lead to the degree of Bachelor of Science Ip 
most courses the work may also be distributed over five years by students who prefer to do 
so. Special students are admitted to work for which they are qualified; and the degrees of Master 
of Science, Doctor of Philosophy, and Doctor of Engineering are given for resident study subsequent 
to graduation. Opportunity for research is offered in all the departmental laboratories, in the 
three recently established Research Laboratories of Applied Chemistry and Physical Chemistry, 
and in the i Research Laboratory and Sewage Experiment Station. 

The tuition fee, not including breakage in the laboratories, is #250 a year. In addition, $80 to 
$35 per year is required for books and drawing materials. 


For catalogues and information, address 


ALLYNE L. MERRILL, Secretary of the Faculty. 


491 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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WALWORTH 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
BOSTON, U. S. A. 

1 POWER PLANT ; 

PIPING 
@ @ 
Extra Heavy 
Valves and Fitting for 
: High Pressure Plants i 
Walmanco 
Pipe Joints 
GENERAL OFFICES 
132 Federal Street 
t— o @ -o 
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Stone & Webster 


CHARLES A. STONE, ‘88 EDWIN 8S. WEBSTER, ‘88 RUSSELL ROBB, '88 
HENRY G. BRADLEE, '91 ELIOT WADSWORTH 





































Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation 


(INCORPORATED) 


CONSTUCTING ENGINEERS 


DWIGHT P. ROBINSON, ‘92 . ° ° ° ° ° e ° ° President and General Manager 
HOWARD L. ROGERS, '93 ° P ‘ ° ° * ‘ P P Vice-President and Treasurer 
GUY E. TRIPP . : ‘ . ; é ‘ ° “ ‘ re ‘ ss s Vice-President 
GEORGE O. MUHL FELD . ‘ ‘ ‘ . ‘ ‘ > ‘ ‘ ° e . Construction Manager 
FREDERIC N. BUSHNELL ‘ ‘ m ° . . i . a ‘ . Engineering Manager 
ROBERT E. HAMILTON . P . ‘ , ‘ * - ° . ‘ , . Purchasing Agen 


Stone & Webster Management Association 


(INCORPORATED) 


GENERAL MANAGERS OF PUBLIC SERVICE CORPORATIONS 





4 
HENRY G. BRADLEE, "91. . . «© «© «© «© «© © © © «© « « « Presiden’ 
FREDERICK 8S. PRATT ‘ ° > ‘ . ° ‘ ° ‘ ° ° ° ° ° Vice-Presiden 
FREDERICK P. ROYCE ‘ . * ‘ . ‘ ‘ A ‘ ° ° ‘ ‘ ‘ Vice-President 
GUY E. TRIPP ° ‘ ‘ . ‘ . ‘ ‘ ° > ‘ . ‘ ‘ Vice-President 
CHARLES F. WALLACE, 92 i ‘ * : ‘ ‘ P é P ‘ ° ° é Vice-President 
HENRY B. SAWYER. ‘ P . ° ‘ js ‘ ° é ‘ “ : P t Treasurer 

GENERAL MANAGERS OF 
The Lowell Electric Light Corporation. Dallas Electric Corporation. 
The Seattle Electric Company. Northern Texas Electric Company. 
Puget Sound Electric Railway. The Electric Light & Power Company of Abington & 
Tacoma Railway and Power Company. Rockland. 
Columbus Electric Company. Blackstone Valley Gas & Electric Company. 
Cape Breton Electric Company, Ltd. The Blue Hill Street Railway Company. 
El Paso Electric Company. Tampa Electric Company. 
——— Electric Company. Pensacola Electric Company. 
once Electric Company. Houston Electric Company. 

Paducah Traction and Light Company. Fall River Gas Works Company. 
Puget Sound International Railway & Power Company. Galveston Electric Company. 
Seattle-Everett Traction Company. Pacific Coast Power Company. 
The Minneapolis General Electric Company. The Key West Electric Company. 
Edison Electric Illuminating Company of Brockton. Baton Rouge Electric Company. 
Houghton County Electric Light Company. Whatcom County Railway & Light Company. 3 
Brockton and Plymouth Street Railway Company. Galveston-Houston Electric Company. . 
Houghton County Traction Company. Haverhill Gas Light Company. 
Savannah Electric Company. Sierra Pacific Electric Company. 


STONE & WEBSTER BUILDING 
147 Mixx Srreet, Boston, MAssacHusETTs 
[5 Nassau STREET, NEw YorK 
First NATIONAL BANK BLvG., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Nelson Valves stand alone. 
They give best service because 
built on basis of Quality First! 


Are not expensive—save much. 
No intricate parts to fail— 
have long, satisfactory life. 
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Accuracy in Measurements 
is Best Obtained Through the Use of 


UW FHIN MEssuRING 


The more severe the test, the better their showing. Sold by 
all dealers. Catalog sent on request 


THE [UFHIN fRULE (0. *-» 


London, Eng. 


SAGINAW, MICH.,U.S.A.  winioos. can. 


Samson Solid Braided Cord 
All Kinds, Sizes and Colors 
Cotton, Linen, Italian Hemp 


Samson Spot Cord. Extra quality guaranteed. We are glad to send samples 
and full information. 





James P. Tolman, "68, President 








Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. #f8&tG pratt’ ‘ss’ Treasurer, 

















Equality of 
Blade and 
Handle 


That’s a Wyoming Scoop and Shovel feature that makes for a 60 
to 95% efficiency above others. 


Buying shovels or scoops is not a “gambler’s chance’”’—it’s a brain 
plus test job. 


And, “‘ Doubting Thomas” that you may be, a thorough test with 
a Wyoming placed alongside of “the other fellows,’ man by man, 
each working as hard as the other, will not only convert you Wyoming 
way, but it will steel-bind, hot-rivet you to the Wyoming. 

Don’t trespass on the preserve of Quintus Fabjus, the great Pro- 
crastinator, but do instruct your purchasing agent to get a Wyoming 
Scoop or Shovel and make the test to-day. 


NOW-— is the word. 


The Wyoming Shovel Works 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Crucible, and Open Hearth Steel Sheets, Discs and 
Circles, Nickel and Nickel Chrome Sheets. 
Pressed Steel Shapes, etc. 
Shovels and Handles. 


Wyoming, Pa. 




















